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Now  available: 

Facsimile  Reprint  of  the  famous 
CONFEDERATE  WAR  ETCHINGS ! ! 

Sketches  from  the  Civil  War  in  North  America,  1861,  '62,  '63  by  V.  Blada.  Cleveland: 
1987,  30  plates,  London  notice,  paper  portfolio,  envelope,  [with]  Historic  Illustrations 
of  the  Confederacy-VolcJe's  Etchings,  by  Murat  Halstead.  EDITION  LIMITED  TO 
250  NUMBERED  COPIES,  OF  WHICH  #25-250  ARE  FOR  SALE.  Per  copy:  $80.00 
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"WORSHIP  OF  THE  NORTH. 
Here  for  the  first  time  are  the  complete  first  and  second  series  of  the  Sketches  consisting  of 
all  thirty  of  the  known  copper  engravings  executed  by  Adalbert  John  Volck  early  in  the  Civil  War.  We 
have  faithfully  reproduced  the  plates,  as  issued,  with  the  ephemeral  paper  portfolio*  London  notice 
and  envelope.  Volck' s  work  is  protected  by  an  outer  envelope.  We  have  added  a  reprint  of  Murat  Hal- 
stead's  Historic  Illustrations  of  the  Confederacy  which  was  first  published  in  Cosmopolitan  and 
stands  as  the  only  lengthy  discussion  of  the  Sketches. 

Volck,  a  Baltimore  dentist,  artist  and  sometime  agent  of  the  Confederacy,  early  in  the  Civil  War  pro- 
duced a  series  of  forty-five  sketches  for  surreptitious  circulation  among  a  small  group  of  friends.  An 
immigrant  from  Bavaria,  Volck  was  in  total  sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause  and  intended  that  his 
drawings  be  published  pseudonymously  with  London  imprints  in  an  anticipated  series  of  three  parts. 
The  first  two  series,  now  available,  are  all  that  have  been  indentified  as  ever  printed;  hence,  the  third 
and  final  series  remains  a  ghost.  Our  reproduction  has  been  made  from  what  is  probably  a  unique  set 
of  the  original  edition. 

Scenes  of  battle,  satire  bordering  on  the  seditious,  and  on-the-spot  records  of  events,  all  obtained 
with  considerable  risk  to  the  artist,  make  the  collection  invaluable  for  the  Civil  War  scholar  and  stu- 
dent of  political  graphics.  Halstead' s  commentary  puts  the  engravings  into  historical  perspective  and 
adds  to  the  reader's  appreciation  of  these  rarely  encountered  images  and  the  ideas  and  hopes  Volck 
sought  to  convey  through  them. 
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In  this  issue  of  imprint  we  are  pleased  to  publish  a  short  version  of  the  first  major  study  of  the 
Confederate  image  (a  long-neglected  area  of  American  prints)  by  a  team  of  three  authors  who 
previously  have  written  about  Lincoln  for  imprint.  HThe  second  part  of  Paul  D .  Schweizer's  article 
on  James  Smillie's  engravings  of  Cole's  Voyage  of  Life  completes  his  thorough  research  into  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  print  productions  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  HDavid  Buisseret's  brief  article 
on  the  Chicago  portage,  our  first  article  on  maps,  is  drawn  from  a  delightful  talk  he  gave  at  our 
1984  annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

The  Editor 
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Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  Harold  Holzer,  &  GaborS.  Boritt 

The  Confederate  Image: 
Prints  of  the  Lost  Cause 


THE  EMINENT  SOUTHERN  HISTORIANS  DOUG- 
las  Southall  Freeman,  Frank  Vandiver,  and 
Virginius  Dabney  all  recalled  vividly  a  pic- 
ture that  hung  on  the  walls  of  many  homes 
in  the  South  in  their  youths,  a  steel  engraving  which 
showed  a  group  of  white  women  and  black  slaves 
performing  a  burial  service  over  a  coffin  draped  with 
a  heavy  cavalry  overcoat.  Like  many  old  prints,  this 
one  was  based  on  a  painting  (fig.  1),  and  the  Virginia 
judge  who  acquired  the  original  oil  in  1963  recalled 
hearing  the  story  of  the  picture  "since  I  was  a  child, 
and  throughout  my  life  [I]  have  seen  many  of  the 
steel  engravings  hanging  on  walls  of  this  .  .  .  and 
neighboring  counties.  I  really  believe  that  these  en- 
gravings helped  to  hold  the  Southern  people  together 
as  one  after  the  war."1 

The  engraving  (fig.  2)  was  entitled  The  Burial  of 
Latane  and  depicted  the  last  rites  for  the  only  Confed- 
erate killed  when  flamboyant  cavalryman  J.E.B. 
("Jeb")  Stuart  rode  completely  around  Union  Gen- 
eral George  B.  McClellan's  army  in  the  Peninsular 
Campaign  of  the  summer  of  1862.  That  lone  casualty 
was  Captain  William  D.  Latane,  shot  to  death  while 
leading  a  cavalry  charge.  He  came  from  a  prominent 
Virginia  family,  but  his  burial  was  simple.  Only 
women  and  slaves  were  at  home  when  a  cart  arrived 
with  his  body,  and  Union  pickets  stood  between  them 
and  the  family  minister.  The  women  and  slaves 

Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  is  Director  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum  in  Fort  Wayne.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Abraham  Lincoln  Encyclopedia  and  co-author  of  The  Insanity 
Tile:  The  Case  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  Gabor  S.  Boritt  is  the 
first  Robert  C.  Fluhrer  Distinguished  Professor  of  Civil  War 
Studies  at  Gettysburg  College,  and  author  of  Lincoln  and  the 
Economics  of  the  American  Dream.  Harold  Holzer  has  written 
extensively  on  Lincoln  iconography  for  both  popular 
magazines  and  scholarly  journals.  Together,  they  wrote  The 
Lincoln  Image:  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Popular  Print  ( 1984) , 
Changing  the  Lincoln  Image  (1985),  as  well  as  a  new  book 
from  which  this  article  was  excerpted:  The  Confederate  Image: 
Prints  of  the  Lost  Cause,  due  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press  in  July  1987. 


fashioned  a  rude  coffin,  cleaned  and  dressed  the  body, 
prepared  a  grave,  and  read  a  service.  They  would 
become  symbolic  angels  of  mercy  for  every  Confed- 
erate mother's  son  who  died  alone  in  an  unfamiliar 
place.  The  event  was  first  immortalized  in  a  poem, 
then  in  a  painting,  and  finally  in  the  steel  engraving 
so  many  Southerners  still  recall  from  their  youths. 

To  look  carefully  now  at  The  Burial  of  Latane, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  Confederate  images, 
is  to  be  surprised.  Scrutiny  of  the  fine  print  below 
the  picture  reveals  that  it  was  engraved  in  1868,  well 
after  the  Civil  War  was  over  and,  more  astonishingly, 
it  was  published  in  New  York  City! 

With  those  observations  one  begins  to  under- 
stand the  curious  history  of  the  Confederate  image. 
While  the  Confederacy  existed  as  a  vital  cause  from 
1861  to  1865,  Southerners  were  so  distracted  by  war 
and  so  short  on  supplies  that  they  had  little  chance 
to  make  their  own  pictures  of  their  new  nation's 
heroes  and  heroic  battlefields.  In  the  first  flush  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  founding  of  the  Confederate  na- 


Fig.  1.  William  Dickinson  Washington.  THE  BURIAL 
OFLATANE,  1864  (Richmond).  Oil  on  canvas,  36x46". 
(Judge  John  E.  DeHardit  Collection.  Virginia  Museum, 
Richmond.) 
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Fig.  2.  A.  G.  Campbell,  after  William  D.  Washington.  THE  BURIAL  OF  LATANE.  Signed  in  plate,  lower  left:  "W.  D. 
Washington  1864."  Copyrighted  by  W  H.  Chase.  Published  by  William  Pate,  New  York,  1868.  Engraving,  24  x  317/s" 
(Eleanor  S.  Brockenbrough  Library,  Museum  of  the  Confederacy.) 


tion,  Southern  lithographers  did  manage  to  create  a 
handful  of  images  that  are  now  extremely  rare,  such 
as  facsimiles  of  the  Virginia  and  Louisiana  secession 
ordinances  (the  latter  printed  in  both  French  and 
English).  Pessou  and  Simon,  a  lithographic  firm  in 
New  Orleans,  published  two  scenes  of  enthusiastic 
recruits  in  early  training  camps  outside  New  Orleans, 
and  a  Savannah  printmaker  recorded  a  scene  of  one 
of  the  earliest  secession  rallies  (fig.  3).  One  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Savannah  meeting  purchased  a  copy 
of  that  lithograph  and  sent  it  to  his  parents  on  21 
June  1862.  The  covering  letter  provides  modern  print 
collectors  with  a  rare  glimpse  of  what  a  sophisticated 
contemporary  customer  thought  of  a  popular  print: 

Enclosed  I  send  a  copy  of  a  lithograph  represent- 
ing in  a  humble  way  the  first  great  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Savannah  when  they  realized  for  the 
first  time  the  necessities  for  a  grand  revolution. 
The  occasion  has  never  had  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  city;  and  as  an  humble  memento  of 
an  eventful  past  this  rude  lithograph  will  in  after 


years  possess  no  ordinary  interest.  The  individual 
"spreading  himself  with  every  conceivable 
energy  and  earnestness  from  the  balcony  of  the 
clubhouse  may  be  Colonel  Bartow  or  Judge 
Jackson;  or  it  may  be  the  subscriber,  then  mayor 
of  the  city.  We  all  spoke,  using  that  balcony  as  a 
rostrum,  on  that  night  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titudes, who  swayed  to  and  fro  on  every  hand  like 
the  sea  lifted  by  the  breath  of  the  tornado.  We 
added  fuel  to  the  flame;  and  that  meeting,  it  is 
said,  contributed  more  to  secure  the  secession  of 
Georgia  and  to  confirm  the  revolution  in  adjoining 
Southern  states  than  almost  any  other  single  cir- 
cumstance of  the  times.  It  was  followed  by  similar 
demonstrations  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  cotton-growing  states.  It  evoked 
unmeasured  surprise  and  condemnation  from  the 
Northern  press.  It  stayed  the  hands  of  our  sister 
city  Charleston,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  wave 
of  secession  which  soon  swept  with  a  rapidity  and 
a  strength,  indicating  no  returning  ebb,  all  over 
the  land.  But  few  copies  were  struck  off — say,  a 
thousand — and  they  were  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  country2 
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Fig.  3.  R.  H.  Howell, 
after  Henry 
Cleenewercke.  THE 
FIRST  FLAG  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
RAISED  IN  THE 
SOUTH,  BY  THE 
CITIZENS  OF 
SAVANNAH,  GA. 
NOVEMBER  8th, 
1860.  DEDICATED  TO 
THE  MORNING 
NEWS,  ca.  1861 
(Savannah).  Lithograph 
with  tintstone,  13  x  14". 
(The  Boston  Athenaeum.) 


But  with  the  onset  of  serious  combat,  print  produc- 
tion quickly  dwindled.  New  Orleans  fell  early  in  1862, 
depriving  the  new  nation  of  its  best  source  of  graphic 
talent.  Richmond's  Hoyer  and  Ludwig  published  a 
lithograph  of  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  battlefield  of  Bull 
Run  in  1861  (fig.  4,  see  front  cover),  then  turned  exc- 
lusively to  "official"  publishing,  currency,  stamps,  and 
government  bonds.  Paper  grew  scarce  and  artists  and 
lithographers  scarcer  with  the  Confederacy's  drastic 
mobilization  for  war.  Skilled  printmakers  grew  so  rare 
that  they  had  to  be  contracted  for  in  Europe  and  run 
through  the  blockade  by  the  government  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  the  country's  money.  Even  so, 
the  Confederacy's  official  printing  was  so  poor  in  quality 
that  it  was  often  said  that  counterfeit  Confederate 
money,  sent  south  by  Yankees  to  disrupt  the  Southern 
economy,  was  easily  detected  by  the  superior  quality 
of  the  engraving! 

Perhaps  the  last  print-portrait  produced  in  the 
Confederacy  was  a  lithograph  of  cavalryman  J.E.B. 
Stuart,  apparently  executed  as  the  frontispiece  for  a 
book  that  was  never  published.  By  the  time  Robert 
E.  Lee  began  to  assume  heroic  status  in  mid-1862, 
the  Confederate  printing  industry  was  in  precipitous 
decline.  Its  failure  is  surely  proved  by  its  inability 
ever  to  produce  a  single  separate-sheet  print  of  the 
Confederacy's  greatest  hero,  Lee. 

So  sparse  were  the  pictorial  products  of  the  Con- 
federacy that  later  authors  and  publishers,  desperate 
for  pro-Confederate  illustrations,  seized  on  the  "Con- 
federate" War  etchings  of  Adalbert  J.  Volck.  These 


were  artfully  done — perhaps  the  best  of  the  war — 
and  wholeheartedly  Southern  in  sentiment,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  the  nearly  sacramental  Offering  of  Church 
Bells  to  Be  Cast  into  Cannon  (fig.  5).  But  Volck's  pic- 
tures were  produced  in  Baltimore,  firmly  within  the 
Union,  and  clandestinely  circulated  to  a  small 
number  of  private  subscribers.  The  pictures  were 
most  likely  never  seen  in  the  Confederacy  until  after 
the  war  was  over. 

In  addition,  the  Confederacy  revealed  in  Volck's 
prints  was  a  mythical  one.  Offering  Church  Bells  to  Be 
Cast  into  Cannon,  for  example,  was  probably  inspired 
by  an  appeal  from  General  P.G.T.  Beauregard  in  early 
1862  urging  the  planters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  "to 
send  your  plantation-bells  to  the  nearest  railroad  depot, 
subject  to  my  order,  to  be  melted  into  cannon  for  the 
defense  of  your  plantations."3  The  fame  of  the  letter 
reached  far  and  wide  in  both  North  and  South.  In 
Baltimore  the  alert  Volck  created  a  scene  dominated 
by  an  Episcopal  priest  in  the  traditional  religious  pose 
of  Christ  showing  his  stigmata.  The  print  focused  on 
the  gift  of  two  bells,  one  mounted  by  a  cross.  An 
ordnance  officer,  holding  calipers  to  measure  the  thick- 
ness of  the  metal,  gazes  reverently  at  the  priest.  Other 
representative  Southerners,  conspicuously  upper-class 
ones  with  top  hats  and  cloaks  as  well  as  one  rustic-look- 
ing frontiersman,  follow  the  priest,  one  woman  clutch- 
ing a  serving  vessel.  A  candlestick  and  a  cooking  pot 
underneath  the  forge  further  testify  to  individual 
domestic  sacrifice  for  the  cause — here  distinctly  de- 
picted as  a  holy  cause. 
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Fig.  5.  Adalbert  J.  Volck. 
OFFERING  OF  CHURCH 
BELLS  TO  BE  CAST 
INTO  CANNON,  1863-64 
(Baltimore).  Etching, 

63/l6  X  8  7/l6". 

(Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum.) 


Volck's  view,  perhaps  distorted  by  his  physical 
distance  from  the  Confederate  states,  proved  more 
sentimental  than  that  of  some  real  Confederates. 
General  Braxton  Bragg  scornfully  noted  at  the  time 
of  Beauregard's  appeal  that  the  Confederacy  had 
plenty  of  metal  in  New  Orleans  and  more  cannons 
than  men  who  knew  how  to  fire  them.  Beauregard's 
appeal  mentioned  the  offer  of  church  bells  in  other 
historic  struggles,  but  the  actual  request  was  only  for 
plantation-bells.  Whatever  Beauregard  had  in  mind 
in  the  way  of  bells,  only  forty-three  were  offered;  of 
those,  twenty-nine  were  declined,  probably  for  want 
of  railroads  to  carry  them.  Beauregard's  flamboyant 
address  had  more  significance  in  the  realm  of  myth 
than  metallurgy. 


Fig.  6.  Louis  Maurer,  after 
Otto  Boetticher.  GRANT 
AND  LEE  (MEETING 
NEAR  APPOMATTOX 
COURTHOUSE,  VA., 
APRIL  10th  1865, 
THE  DAY  AFTER  THE 
SURRENDER  OF  LEE'S 
ARMY)  FROM  THE 
ORIGINAL  PICTURE  BY 
LIEUT.  COL.  OTTO 
BOETTICHER  IN  THE 
POSSESSION  OF 
GENERAL  CHAS  G. 
HALPINE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Published  by  Paul  Boetticher 
and  by  Hatch  and  Company, 
New  York,  1866.  Lithograph, 
13%  x  26".  (Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.) 


IMAGES  OF  PEACE 

A  watershed  for  the  Confederate  image  was  the 
barrage  of  Appomattox  prints  that  began  appearing 
in  the  North  in  1865  and  1866.  These  surrender  scenes 
were  really  tributes  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  not  to  Robert 
E.  Lee.  Nevertheless,  they  inadvertently  elevated 
Lee  to  a  new  pantheon  among  former  Rebels.  By 
showing  the  Confederate  commander  in  the  same 
scenes,  more  or  less  as  Grant's  equal — even  if  only 
to  bring  added  luster  to  the  Union  victor — these 
graphics  presented  Lee  in  surrender,  but  not  humili- 
ation, suggesting  that  reunion  could  be  accomplished 
without  subjugation. 

Most  Appomattox  prints,  however,  were  wildly 
inaccurate  as  representations  of  the  historical  event. 
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Fig.  7.  [Henry  B.] 
Major  and  [Joseph  F] 
Knapp.  THE  ROOM 
IN  THE  McLEAN 
HOUSE,  AT 
APPOMATTOX 
C.H.,  IN  WHICH 
GEN.  LEE 
SURRENDERED 
TO  GEN.  GRANT. 
Copyrighted  by 
Wilmer  McLean. 
Published  in  New 
York,  1867. 
Lithograph  with 
tintstone,  19V8  x  29". 
(Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and 
Museum.) 


They  illustrated  a  persistent  legend  that  Lee  had  sur- 
rendered outdoors  in  an  apple  orchard,  and  showed 
the  two  generals  in  grandly  panoramic  scenes,  amidst 
groves  of  trees,  their  armies  encamped  before  them. 
In  reality,  Lee  had  signed  the  peace  terms  inside 
Wilmer  McLean's  modest  parlor  in  town,  but  only  a 
handful  of  period  prints  so  recreated  the  event.  The 
only  reasonably  accurate  outdoor  scene  was  a  lithog- 
raph (fig.  6)  by  Louis  Maurer,  based  on  a  gem-like 
watercolor  by  Otto  Boetticher,  a  Prussian-born 
Union  veteran.  The  scene  depicted  an  actual  outdoor 
meeting  of  Lee  and  Grant  that  occurred  the  day  after 
the  more  famous  surrender  at  the  McLean  house. 


Fig.  8.  William  Sartain.  LIEUT  GEN.  THOMAS  J. 
JACKSON  AND  HIS  FAMILY.  Published  by  Bradley 
and  Company,  Philadelphia  [1866].  Mezzotint  engraving, 
133/4  x  19'/8".  (Anne  S.  K.  Brown  Military  Collection, 
Brown  University.) 


One  of  the  best  of  the  Appomattox  prints  (fig.  7) 
was  commissioned  by  Wilmer  McLean  himself,  who 
had  moved  in  vain  from  the  twice-bloodied  Manassas 
battlefield  to  escape  the  war.  The  resulting  lithograph 
stands  as  the  most  accurate  representation  of  the  awk- 
ward, yet  dignified,  scene  on  9  April  1865,  an  event 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  would  later  call  "the  most 
creditable  episode  in  all  American  History."4 

Ironically,  the  Appomattox  prints  probably  had 
little  appeal  to  the  principals  involved  in  the  real 
event.  No  general  wants  to  be  remembered  for  surren- 
dering, so  Lee  could  hardly  have  been  pleased  by 
them,  and  Grant  wholly  disapproved  of  the  artists' 
enterprise.  When  a  congressional  committee  ap- 
proached the  Northern  conqueror  soon  after  the  war 
to  propose  a  painting  of  Lee's  surrender  for  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  Grant  refused.  He  said  he 
would  never  take  part  in  producing  a  picture  that 
commemorated  a  victory  in  which  his  own  country- 
men were  the  losers.  Appomattox  scenes,  then, 
pleased  neither  the  conquered  nor  the  conquering 
hero,  but  they  clearly  pleased  the  people. 

CROMWELL  IN  GRAY 

The  Northern  printmakers  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities  soon  moved 
on  from  Appomattox  scenes  to  pictures  of  once-for- 
bidden subjects  such  as  Lee  by  himself,  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  and  Jefferson  Davis. 

Jackson  proved  a  subject  of  surprisingly  early 
fascination  for  the  North.  Of  course,  Lee  was  still 
alive  in  the  late  1860s  and  it  was  safer  for  Northerners 
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Fig.  9.  W.J.  Morgan  and  Company. 
BARBARA  FRIETCHIE. 
Copyright,  WW.  Welch, 
Cleveland,  1896.  Hand-colored 
lithograph,  18  x  24". 
(Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library 
and  Museum.)  (Entire  poem 
printed  beneath  image  is  too  small 
to  reproduce.  Ed.) 


to  produce  pictures  of  Jackson,  who  had  been  killed 
at  Chancellorsville  in  1863.  But  equally  important 
was  Stonewall  Jackson's  appeal  to  the  Puritan  strain 
in  Northern  culture.  This  Cromwell  in  gray  fared  well 
in  Northern  poetry,  where  he  was  quietly  celebrated 
by  abolitionist  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  in  Barbara 
Frietchie,  and  in  prints,  where  lithographers  depicted 
Jackson  in  extremely  favorable  settings:  leading 
prayer  in  camp,  at  home  (fig.  8)  with  his  wife  and 
infant  daughter,  or  in  an  imaginary  scene  inspired  by 
Whittier's  poem  (fig.  9). 

Nevertheless  Robert  E.  Lee's  cavalier  image  soon 
won  out,  both  North  and  South,  over  the  rather  au- 
stere and  even  eccentric  Jackson,  who,  in  addition 
to  quoting  Scripture  with  frequency,  was  given  to 
sucking  lemons,  taking  cold  baths,  and  worrying 
about  his  posture's  effect  on  his  alimentary  canal. 
One  can  see  the  transformation  occurring  in  prints 
of  the  last  meeting  of  Lee  and  Jackson  (fig.  10),  in 
which  Lee  clearly  gives  commanding  direction  to  his 
faithful  servant,  Jackson. 

ROBERT  E.  LEE 

The  courtly  Lee's  dignified  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox coupled  with  his  open  advocacy  of  reconcili- 
ation and  then  his  early  death  in  1870,  combined  to 
make  him  increasingly  palatable  to  Northern 
printmakers.  Lee  images  by  the  dozens  came  off  the 
presses  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

Lee  was  so  famous  so  soon,  in  fact,  that  he  occa- 
sionally encountered  his  own  legend  after  the  Civil 
War.  For  example,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  two  years 
after  Appomattox,  Lee  took  his  first  extended  vaca- 


tion since  the  end  of  the  war.  For  two  years  he  had 
been  laboring  as  president  of  struggling  Washington 
College  in  Lexington,  Virginia  (later,  Washington  and 
Lee).  After  months  of  uninterrupted  work,  during 
which  he  helped  design  a  modern  curriculum  and 
attracted  generous  new  funding  for  the  college,  Lee 
decided  it  was  time  to  get  out  into  the  open  air  for 
a  much-needed  respite  from  his  routine.  Together 
with  his  beloved  daughter,  Mildred,  he  headed  south 
from  Lexington  into  the  picturesque  mountains  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  range. 

On  one  of  their  first  days  out,  as  Mildred  later 
remembered,  they  came  upon  some  small,  dirty-faced 
children  playing  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  along  the  road- 
side. Lee,  who  adored  children,  paused  to  speak  to 
them  "in  his  gentle,  playful  way,"  teasing  them  that 
it  might  do  well  for  them  to  take  soap  and  water  to 
their  faces.  The  children  merely  stared  back  "with 
open-eyed  astonishment,  and  then  scampered  off  up 
the  hill."  The  Lees  thought  no  more  about  them  and 
continued  their  ride.  But  a  few  minutes  later,  round- 
ing the  same  hill,  they  encountered  their  little  friends 
again,  racing  out  of  a  small  cabin  and  now  freshly 
scrubbed,  their  hair  neatly  combed,  and  wearing 
clean,  pressed  clothes.  One  little  girl  among  them 
explained  excitedly:  "We  know  you  are  General  Lee! 
We  have  got  your  picture." 

Later  in  their  vacation,  Lee  and  Mildred  found 
themselves  on  an  open  road  in  a  heavy  downpour 
and  sought  shelter  in  the  nearest  cabin.  "The  woman 
of  the  house  looked  dark  and  glum,"  Mildred  recal- 
led, "on  seeing  the  pools  of  water  forming  from  my 
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Fig.  10.  [Frederick]  Halpin,  after  E.  B.  D.Julio.  [THE  LAST  MEETING  OF  LEE  AND  JACKSON],  1872  (New  York). 
Signed:  Julio/St.  Louis  Mo-1869.  Engraving,  26%  x  207/s".  (Anne  S.K.  Brown  Military  Collection,  Brown  University.) 


dress  onto  her  freshly  scoured  floor."  When  Lee  fol- 
lowed her  inside,  "with  his  muddy  boots"  leaving 
tracks  in  their  wake,  her  expression  became  even 
"more  forbidding  and  gloomy  than  before."  Lee 
saved  the  day  with  a  typical  show  of  Southern  gallan- 
try, apologizing  grandiloquently  for  marring  the 
beauty  of  "her  nice  white  floor,"  and  the  woman — al- 
though clearly  unaware  of  the  identity  of  her  cele- 
brated guests — melted  and  invited  them  into  her  par- 
lor to  wait  out  the  rainshower.  Entering  the  room, 


the  Lees  saw,  adorning  the  parlor  wall,  "colored  prints 
of  Lee,  Jackson,  Davis,  and  Johnston."  Robert  E. 
Lee  took  a  seat — perhaps  directly  beneath  an  en- 
graved or  lithographed  portrait  of  himself.5 

Such  pictures  came  from  the  North.  Proof  that 
commerce  typically  conquered  sectionalism  in  print  pro- 
duction came  when  two  Virginia  groups  planning  Lee 
statues  found  themselves  looking  north  to  commission 
printmakers  to  publish  display  lithographs  of  the  great 
Confederate  general  as  fundraising  premiums.  The  Lee 
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Memorial  Association's  bust  portrait  of  Lee  (fig.  11) 
and  the  Lee  Monument  Association's  lithograph  of  Lee 
astride  his  horse  Traveler  [sic]  (fig.  12),  are  among  the 
best-known  popular  images  of  the  general,  but  they 
were  published  in  New  York  and  Baltimore,  respec- 
tively, rather  than  in  Lee's  beloved  Virginia.  The  North- 
ern printmakers  proved  both  willing  and  able  to  pro- 
duce for  the  Southern  market. 

Few  of  the  Lee  images  showed  the  general  in  battle. 
The  available  static  photographic  models,  like  the  one 
used  for  the  famous  Lee  and  Traveler  print,  were  not 
easily  adaptable  to  dynamic  battle  scenes.  Some 
printmakers,  like  Shober  and  Carqueville  of  Chicago, 
for  example,  attempted  more  fiercely  engaged  Lee 
prints  (fig.  13)  but  these  were  definitely  exceptions. 
Perhaps  Southerners  wished  to  be  reminded  more  of 
the  cause  than  of  the  actual  blood-letting  which  had 
taken  so  many  Confederate  lives  in  its  name. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

The  image  of  Jefferson  Davis  suffered  far  more 
erratic  treatment.  Over  time,  no  Confederate  leader 
presented  as  many  diverse  images  to  the  printbuying 
public  as  he  did.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Southern 
printmakers  portrayed  him  as  a  new  George 
Washington,  the  new  nation's  "First  President"  (see 
front  cover) ,  and  even  as  a  battlefield  hero  on  horse- 
back. In  truth,  Davis  proved  to  be  the  Confederacy's 
only  president,  whose  reputation  declined  as  the 
South  was  slowly  defeated,  and  he  plunged  into  un- 
heroic  disgrace  in  1865  when  Union  soldiers  captured 
him  in  Georgia  attempting  to  escape  disguised  in  his 
wife's  raincoat  and  shawl.  Northern  cartoonists  en- 
joyed a  ribald  field  day  portraying  him  in  hoopskirts 
and  petticoats  (fig.  14,  see  back  cover),  "caught  at 
last"  and  "exposed"  by  leering  soldiers.  Such  car- 
toons are  so  rife  with  sexual  innuendo  as  to  call  into 
question,  to  a  degree,  what  historians  have  long 
thought  were  the  rigid  sexual  pieties  of  the  Victorian 
era.  Yankee  promoter  P.T  Barnum  wasted  little  time 
installing  in  his  famous  American  Museum  in  New 
York  a  tableau  that  included  a  life-size  statue  of 
Davis,  complete  with  hoopskirts  and  surrounded  by 
figures  of  the  soldiers  who  captured  him. 

In  Barnum's  museum  the  cartoons  almost  came 
alive.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  close  re- 
lationship between  Barnum's  world  and  the  world  of 
the  separate-sheet  cartoon.  Figures  depicted  in  adver- 
tisements for  Barnum's  museum  sometimes  showed 
up  in  these  cartoon  prints:  theirs  was  a  realm  perhaps 
best  described  as  the  demimonde  of  art  and  symbol . 

Some  proper  people  no  doubt  thought  it  the  work 
of  a  just  God  when  fire  destroyed  Barnum's  museum 
on  13  July  1865.  Tens  of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
watched  the  spectacle  that  outdid  Barnum,  with  both 
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Fig.  11.  A[dam].  B.  Walter,  after  Julian  Vannerson. 
R.  E.  LEE.  GENL.  [facsimile  signature].  SOLD  BY 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  LEE  MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  A 
MONUMENT  AT  THE  TOMB  OF  GENL.  R.  E.  LEE 
AT  THE  WASHINGTON  &  LEE  UNIVERSITY, 
LEXINGTON,  VIRGINIA.  Published  by  Bradley  and 
Company,  New  York,  1870.  Engraving,  oval,  173/4X  143/s". 
(Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.) 


Fig.  12.  A[ugust]  Hoen  and  Company.  "GENL.  LEE  ON 
TRAVELER"  [sic].  Published  for  the  Lee  Monument 
Association,  Richmond,  1876.  Lithograph,  WA  x  \%Vf. 
(Library  of  Congress.) 
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Fig.  13.  Charles  Shober.  GEN.  ROBERT  E.  LEE.  Published  by  Shober  and  Carqueville,  Chicago,  1891.  Lithograph, 
193/4  x  14".  (Library  of  Congress.) 


relics  and  animals  burning.  A  few  things  were  saved: 
some  wax  figures,  small  animals,  rare  coins,  the  fat 
lady,  the  learned  seal  —  and  the  statue  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  Onlookers  caught  the  figure  as  it  was  thrown 
from  a  window  and  then  hung  it  on  a  lamp  post  on 
Fulton  Street,  petticoats  and  all. 

Davis  recovered  from  this  symbolic  emasculation 
only  when  Northern  imprisonment — and  literal  but 
brief  shackling  in  chains — converted  him  into  a 
Southern  martyr.  Responding  to  renewed  demand, 


Northern  publishers  issued  flattering  images  of  Davis, 
some  showing  him  as  the  austere  wartime  president, 
others  portraying  him  as  a  more  benign,  aging  figure 
(albeit  unrepentant),  his  fuller  white  beard  making 
him  all  but  undistinguishable  from  the  venerated  Lee. 
But,  unlike  Lee,  Davis  remained  only  a  Southern, 
and  never  an  American,  hero. 

Hanging,  the  fate  of  Barnum's  Davis  mannequin, 
was  also  the  fate  perhaps  a  majority  of  Northerners 
thought  Davis  deserved  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
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Fig.  15.  A.  G.  Campbell.  J.  E.  JOHNSTON  [with 
facsimile  signature],  n.d.  (New  York).  Hand-colored 
mezzotint  engraving,  oval  (detail  shown),  ll5/8  x  Wt". 
(Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.) 


Fig.  16.  Artist  unknown.  LIEUT1  GAL  J  AS 
LONGSTREET  Published  by  Goupil  et  cie,  Paris,  1864. 
Lithograph,  oval  (detail  shown),  8lA  x  63A".  (Louis  A. 
Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.) 


fact  that  he  suffered  only  temporary  imprisonment 
is  indicative  of  the  moderation  shown  by  Americans 
after  their  Civil  War.  And  the  laughter  aroused  by 
the  cartoon  spoofs  of  his  inglorious  capture  may  have 
played  its  part  in  sublimating  more  dangerous  North- 
ern urges  for  revenge. 

LEE'S  LIEUTENANTS 

No  other  Confederate  figure  could  approach  Lee, 
Jackson,  and  Davis  in  numbers  of  pictorial  represen- 
tations, though  many  were  depicted.  Some,  like 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  (fig.  15),  who  never  lost  a  battle 
but  never  won  one  either,  earned  heroic  images  that 
exceeded  their  battlefield  exploits.  Others,  like  the 
flamboyantly  cavalier  Jeb  Stuart,  suffered  unaccount- 
able pictorial  neglect.  Still  others,  like  the  legendary 
"gray  ghost,"  John  Singleton  Mosby,  or  the  solid 
fighter  James  Longstreet  (fig.  16,  a  rare  French  print 
of  1864)  were  doomed  to  infrequent  depiction  be- 
cause of  their  willing  political  collaboration  with 
Northern  Republicans  after  the  Civil  War.  Thus  the 
prints  of  the  Lost  Cause  were  closely  tied  to  the 
Southern  myths  of  the  Reconstruction  era  and  by  no 
means  left  a  balanced  or  accurate  picture  of  Confed- 
erate history. 

SOLDIER  ARTISTS 

Among  the  most  important  visual  myth-makers 
were  the  soldier  artists  of  the  Confederacy.  Three  of 
them,  Conrad  Wise  Chapman,  William  Ludwell  Shep- 
pard,  and  Allen  C.  Redwood,  all  from  Virginia, 
fought  fiercely  in  the  war  and  drew  and  painted  almost 
as  fiercely  afterward.  Their  scenes  of  the  life  of  the 
Confederate  common  soldier  are  valued  for  their  ac- 
curate depictions  outside  the  romantic  cavalier  trad- 
ition. Yet,  they  too  embodied  the  myth  of  the  Lost 
Cause,  symbolized  in  part  by  the  lazily  sleeping  black 
man  whom  the  Confederate  artists  seem  always  to 
add  to  their  camp  scenes.  In  reality  he  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  cooking  or  cleaning  if  white  Con- 
federates were  engaged  in  such  domestic  activities 
themselves.  By  obliquely  pointing  to  slavery,  such 
prints  also  identified  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
Confederate  cause. 

The  Confederate  soldier  artists  exchanged  their 
muskets  for  pens  and  brushes,  but  their  Confederate 
sentiments  never  changed.  Their  art  became  an 
emblem  of  stubborn  defiance.  Though  other  works 
lacked  the  toughness  of  these,  all  the  prints  of  the 
Lost  Cause  served  to  set  their  buyers  off  from  other 
Americans.  Straightforward  portraits,  the  com- 
monest images,  held  a  range  of  meanings  which  var- 
ied in  intensity  and  specific  meaning  from  person  to 
person.  A  few  Southerners  dwelt  gloomily  on  tragedy 
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Fig.  17.  Currier  and  Ives.  THE  LOSTCAUSE,  1871  (New  York).  Hand-colored  lithograph,  89/i6X  125/s".  (Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.) 


and  defeat  and  embraced  such  images  as  a  soldier's 
unhappy  return  from  the  war  (fig.  17).  A  few  at  the 
other  extreme  saw  in  Confederate  pictures  a  reaction- 
ary and  bitter  defiance.  Most  probably  saw  in  them 
profound  regional  identity,  sectional  pride,  strength 
to  live  with  loss,  and  a  means  of  coping  with  defeat 
without  either  total  resignation  or  rejection  of  what 
Confederate  heroes  had  fought  for. 

What,  precisely,  those  Confederate  heroes  had 
fought  for  is  still  a  subject  of  heated  debate  among 
historians  today.  The  prints  do  not  tell  us  precisely, 
either.  But  they  do  tell  us  now,  as  they  told  the  post- 
war visitor  to  the  Virginia  home,  that  many  white 
Southerners  rejected  an  abject,  prostrate,  or  gloomy 
defeatism.  Yet  the  prints  do  not  tell  us  exactly  what 
the  sectional  "religion"  of  the  Lost  Cause  meant  to 
each  Southern  believer. 

The  long-neglected  prints  will  yield  up  their  more 
elusive  meanings  only  after  further  study.  However, 
a  forthcoming  exhibition  with  the  same  title  as  this 
article  will  mark  the  first  time  a  substantial  group  of 
them  has  been  brought  together  for  viewing  by  the 


general  public.  It  is  hoped  this  will  mark  the  first  step 
to  a  full  appreciation  of  their  meaning  and  role  in 
Southern  life. 

The  exhibition  will  travel  to  museums  and  gal- 
leries in  the  following  places: 

Gettysburg  College 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park 

John  Hay  Library,  Brown  University 

The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago 

Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial,  Indiana 

The  Museum  of  the  Confederacy,  Richmond 

Appomattox  Court  House  National  Historical  Park 

Vicksburg  National  Military  Park 
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disposed  of  privately.  Written  by  Col.  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Enterprise,  the  pamphlet  urges  that  a  railroad  to  California 
follow  the  central  route  up  the  valley  of  the  Kansas  River.  Dated  April  27, 
1858,  the  Van  Horn  pamphlet  would  seem  to  predate  the  first  full-size  book 
issued  in  Kansas  City,  C.C.  Spaulding's  Annals  of  Kansas  City,  which  has  an 
internal  date  of  May  21. 

STREETER  SALE  1869.  PERROTI,  IMPORTANT  FIRSTS  IN  MISSOURI  IMPRINTS,  pp.35- 
7  $3000. 

266.  [Virginia]:  THE  MILITIA  LAWS  OF  THIS  COMMONWEALTH,  AND 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WITH  THE  ARTICLES  OF  WAR.  Richmond: 
Printed  by  Thomas  Nicolson,  1808.  55,xvii,32pp.  Old  calf,  expertly  re- 
backed.  Heavy  foxing,  else  good. 

The  militia  laws  of  Virginia,  along  with  the  recently  revised  United  States 

Articles  of  War. 

SHAW  &  SHOEMAKER  16643.  $300- 

Pure  Vitriol 

267.  Volck,  Adelbert  J.:  CONFEDERATE  WAR  ETCHINGS.  [Philadelphia? 
1880's?]  Index  leaf,  correctly  issued  without  titlepage,  and  29  line  etchings 
on  India  paper,  each  8  x  10V4  inches,  mounted  on  stiff  larger  sheets.  Oblong 
quarto.  Somewhat  browned  throughout,  as  is  typical,  but  good.  Laid  in  a 
folding  cloth  box. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  the  middle  of  the  war  under  the 
title  Sketches  from  the  Civil  War,  was  with  some  justice  suppressed  as  trea- 
sonable. It  contained  thirty  etchings,  one  of  which  was  not  reissued  in  the 
second  edition.  The  etchings  vary  between  rather  idealized  southern 
scenes,  such  as  Stonewall  Jackson  leading  his  men  in  prayer,  to  vicious  and 
vitriolic  attacks  on  the  North  (a  white  being  sacrificed  on  an  altar  labeled 
"Negro  Worship").  The  sketches  are  superbly  executed  and  often  repro- 
duced in  modern  histories  of  the  Civil  War.  Not  in  Sabin  or  Coulter. 
HOWES  V138.  $1600. 

The  Most  Important  Association  Copy? 

268.  Wallace,  Lew:  BEN-HUR  A  TALE  OF  THE  CHRIST.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1880.  552pp.  plus  12pp.  ads.  Pictorial  cloth,  stamped  in  color. 
Minor  rubbing  at  corners  and  light  soiling,  otherwise  a  fine,  tight  copy. 

First  edition,  first  printing,  first  binding,  first  state  of  the  ads,  of  Wallace's 
most  popular  book,  and  indeed,  one  of  the  most  popular  American  works  of 
fiction  of  its  times.  This  is  an  extraordinarily  significant  association  copy, 
bearing  Wallace's  signed  presentation  inscription:  "April  19,  1881.  Sheriff 
Patrick  F.  Garrett  With  regards  of  Lew  Wallace."  The  recipient,  was,  of 
course,  the  New  Mexico  sheriff  who,  under  Wallace's  administration  as 
Governor  of  New  Mexico,  hunted  down  and  killed  the  notorious  outlaw/ 
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COVER:  Generals  Ruben  E.  Lee  and  Thomas  J.  "Stonewall"  Jackson  confer  jor  the  last  time  before  the  Battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  May  1863.  Almost  as  famous  as  the  generals  were  their  mounts,  Traveller  and  Old  Sorrel 
(story,  P.  10).  LEFT:  It  was  said  that  if  Confederate  infantry  were  combined  with  Union  artillery,  the  United  States 
would  have  the  finest  army  in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  at  Malvern  Hill,  the  two  were  pitted  against  one  another 
(story,  P.  18).  MIDDLE:  General  John  Bell  Hood  hoped  to  outmaneuver  General  George  H.  Thomas'  Union  forces 
at  Nashville  (story,  P.  26).  RIGHT:  The  Union's  wooden  navy  faces  a  daunting  menace  as  its  shot  glances  off 
the  iron  sides  of  the  CSS  Virginia  (story,  P.  34). 

18    DEADLY  GRAPESHOT  UNLEASHED 

By  Peter  F.  Stevens 

Up  the  steep  slopes  of  Malvern  Hill,  Robert  E.  Lee's  gray-clad  legion 
charged  into  a  deadly  maelstrom  of  shot  and  steel. 


26    STORMING  THROUGH  THE  ICE 

By  Robert  Collins  Suhr 

When  Union  General  George  Thomas  finally  unleashed  his  eager  soldiers, 
a  battered  Rebel  Army  outside  Nashville  braced  for  the  worst. 
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TITANIC  COASTAL  CLASH 
By  K.J.  Fisher 

The  Southern  behemoth,  Virginia,  better  known  as  the  Merrimac,  was  having  her  way  with  the 
Union  fleet  off  Hampton  Roads  until  the  USS  Monitor  arrived  on  the  scene. 
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TURNING  THE  TABLES 

By  Mark  Grimsley 

At  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Jubal  Early's  Confederates  rushed  to  avenge  a  series  of  defeats, 
while  "Little  Phil"  Sheridan  hurried  back  to  the  front. 
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the  Civil  War. 
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The  8th  Alabama  was  one 

of  the  South's  best  combat 

units. 
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The  Battle  of  Antietam 

was  a  true  turning  point. 

58  BOOK  REVIEWS 
The  hellish  Battle  of  Spot- 
sylvania represented  a  new 
type  of  warfare. 
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PERSONALITY 


Baltimore  artist  Adalbert  Volck  fought  for  the 
Southern  cause  with  his  pen. 

By  Mark  E.  Neely  Jr.,  Harold  Holzer  and  Gabor  S.  Boritt 


Throughout  the  Civil  War, 
he  daringly  slipped  past  Un- 
ion lines,  moving  in  and  out 
of  the  Confederacy  virtually 
at  will.  He  heroically  smug- 
gled medical  supplies  to 
Confederate  troops.  He 
came  to  know  Stonewall 
Jackson  personally.  In  Balti- 
more, he  was  frequently 
harassed  and  eventually  ar- 
rested by  Union  troops.  His 
lucrative  practice  in  dentistry 
was  all  but  ruined. 

Finally,  to  sidestep  Union 
censorship,  he  published  a 
portfolio  of  pro-Confederate, 
anti-Union  etchings  in  Lon- 
don and  spirited  copies 
home  through  the  blockade 
and  into  the  South.  There, 
his  art  works  buoyed 
Southern  spirits  and  made 
their  creator  the  best- 
known,  most  influential 
Confederate  image-maker  of 
his  era. 

At  least  this  is  the  story 
Dr.  Adalbert  Johann  Volck 
would  have  liked  subsequent 
generations  to  believe.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  barely  a 
word  of  it  is  true. 

A  dentist  by  trade,  an  ar- 
tist by  avocation— of  these 
facts,  at  least,  there  is  no 
dispute — Dr.  Volck  was  also 
enormously  gifted,  not  only 
as  a  skillful  etcher  but  as  an 
inventive  caricaturist  and  sophisticated 
proselytizer.  His  works  were  arguably  the 
best  Confederate  images  produced  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  However,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  many  people  in  the  South 
got  to  see  any  of  them  while  the  Con- 
federacy still  lived. 

Most  students  of  the  war  know  Volck 
as  the  caricaturist  who  created  a  num- 
ber of  acid  portraits  of  Abraham 
Lincoln — as  Don  Quixote,  for  example, 
or  as  Satan  incarnate,  diabolically  plot- 
ting the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  But 
Volck  was  both  more  and  less  than  he 
appeared.  He  was  surely  a  brilliant 
propagandist,  who  not  only  attacked  all 
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This  rare  photograph  of  Adalbert  Volck  was  probably  taken  post 
war.  His  vehemently  pro-South  artwork  was  literally  "under- 
ground" propaganda,  created  in  his  Baltimore  basement. 


things  Northern  but  also  sentimentalized 
all  things  Southern — and  in  so  doing 
helped  vivify  some  of  the  most  endur- 
ing of  all  myths  and  symbols  of  the 
Lost  Cause:  Women  sewing  clothes  for 
boys  in  the  army,  for  example,  along  with 
cave  life  in  besieged  Vicksburg,  the  eter- 
nal loyalty  of  slaves,  the  casting  of  church 
bells  into  cannon  and  prayer  in  Con- 
federate camps.  All  these  legends  can 
trace  their  visual  origins  to  Volck's  ex- 
pressive etchings. 

While  residing  in  Baltimore,  a  city 
closely  watched  by  Union  troops,  Volck 
was  forced  to  create  his  art  (and  un- 
doubtedly to  publish  it,  his  "London" 


copyright  notwithstanding) 
in  secret,  distributing  it  only 
to  a  small  circle  of  friends  in 
his  hometown,  very  much  a 
Union  city  during  the  war 
by  virtue  of  military  occupa- 
tion, if  not  in  the  sentiments 
o{  its  citizens.  Despite  his 
later  extravagant  claims  that 
he  had  crossed  Union  lines 
to  smuggle  supplies  (and 
presumably,  art)  into  the 
Confederacy  while  the  fight- 
ing raged,  there  is  simply  no 
evidence  that  Volck  ever  did 
so;  no  evidence,  in  fact,  that 
his  pictures  ever  landed  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  who 
undoubtedly  would  have 
most  appreciated  them — the 
picture-starved  citizens  of 
the  Confederacy. 

The  South  yearned  for 
prints  depicting  its  heroes 
and  cartoons  lampooning  its 
enemies,  but  while  the  cause 
lived,  its  native  graphic  arts 
tragically  faltered  and  died 
out.  Southern  printmaking 
all  but  disappeared  as  the 
war  dragged  on — the  result 
of  chronic  shortages  in 
paper,  ink  and  available  ar- 
tists, many  of  whom  were 
conscripted  into  the  army. 
Only  after  the  war  did 
Northern  printmakers,  free 
at  last  to  celebrate  for  profit 
Southern  subjects  that 
would  have  been  treasonous  to  portray 
while  the  war  was  being  fought,  begin  to 
provide  their  former  enemies  with  sym- 
pathetic views  of  Jackson,  Lee,  Davis  and 
other  Rebel  heroes.  In  this  atmosphere 
of  pictorial  reconciliation,  Volck's  etch- 
ings finally  found  their  long-sought  au- 
dience in  the  South  in  republished 
editions  of  his  old  Baltimore  works  that 
at  last  brought  his  art  into  the  realm  of 
the  Lost  Cause. 

Volck  might  well  have  become  the 
Confederacy's  premier  visual  propagan- 
dist had  he  not  resided  and  worked  in 
a  city  within  Lincoln's  Union.  As  it 
Continued  on  page  55 
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Continued  from  page  8 

turned  out,  his  works  were  Confederate 
prints  only  in  subject  matter.  Working 
exclusively  in  Baltimore,  where  he  could 
not  find  sympathetic  journalistic  outlets 
to  reproduce  his  works,  Volck  spent  the 
war  publishing  for  a  miniscule  group  of 
local  subscribers. 

His  only  biographer  maintained  that 
"what  Thomas  Nast...was  to  do  for  the 
North,  Volck.  .  .did  for  the  South.  .  .." 
This  is  an  exaggeration,  at  least  in  terms 
of  contemporary  popular  impact.  While 
Nast's  sketches  were  regularly  engraved 
for  the  popular  Northern  picture  week- 
lies, Volck's  works  enjoyed  no  significant 
circulation,  either  in  the  Union  or  the 
Confederacy,  until  after  the  war  was  over. 
Admittedly,  his  works  are  today  among 
the  most  familiar  of  all  pictures  of  Con- 
federate subjects,  but  that  familiarity  has 
also  bred  confusion  about  the  artist's 
place  in  history.  Volck's  fame  is  essen- 
tially the  product  of  turn-of-the-century 
rediscovery,  not  wartime  impact.  He  can 
best  be  described  as  a  Copperhead  ar- 
tist, a  Northern  etcher  with  traditional 
Southern  principles. 

He  was  born  Adalbert  Johann  Van 
Volzsck  in  Augsburg,  Bavaria,  in  1828. 
His  upper-middle-class  father  sent  his  son 
to  the  polytechnic  institute  when  the 
family  relocated  in  Nuremburg.  There, 
young  Adalbert  concentrated  on  science 
courses,  but  managed  to  visit  nearby  ar- 
tists' colonies  each  summer,  an  ex- 
perience that  may  have  led  to  his  pursuit 
of  dual  careers  in  both  science  and 
the  arts. 

Volck  immigrated  to  America  after  the 
revolution  of  1848  and  went  south  to 
Baltimore  in  1851,  earning  a  degree  from 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
the  following  year.  By  the  end  of  the  de- 
cade, he  was  enjoying  a  successful  prac- 
tice, a  house  in  the  city  and  a  country 
home  in  suburban  Catonsville. 

Then  the  war  came.  It  is  uncertain 
what  inspired  Volck  to  his  ardent  pro- 
Southern  perspective,  but  in  Baltimore 
he  was  anything  but  alone  in  these 
views.  When,  in  early  1861,  Union 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  quashed  a  lo- 
cal anti-Union  riot,  Volck  rededicated 
his  life.  The  prominent  dentist  retreated 
to  the  subterranean  world  of  the  Balti- 
more underground. 

Eulogists  and  historians  have  at  one 
time  or  another  underscored  Volck's  ar- 
tistic devotion  to  the  Confederacy  by 
claiming  for  him  wartime  experience  as 
blockade  runner,  smuggler  of  medical 
supplies,  keeper  of  a  "safe  house"  for 
Confederates  in  Baltimore,  Rebel  spy, 
and  personal  courier  for  Jefferson  Davis. 
Volck's  own  self-dramatizing  assertion 


maintained  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
"frequent  arrests." 

There  is  no  hard  evidence  to  prove  that 
Volck  was  any  of  these  things.  The  state- 
ment by  a  contemporary  that  it  was  odd 
he  was  never  apprehended  seems  telling. 
The  records  of  Fort  McHenry,  the  Old 
Capitol  Prison  and  the  Judge  General's 
office  show  no  signs  that  Adalbert  Volck 
was  ever  imprisoned,  arrested  or  even 
watched  closely  by  Federal  authorities. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  his  other  war- 
time activities,  it  was  as  an  artist  and 
publisher  of  popular  prints  that  Volck 
most  effectively  documented  his  convic- 
tions. In  response  to  Butler's  activities  in 
Baltimore,  for  example,  he  produced  a 
series  of  satirical  attacks  against  the 
general  under  the  title,  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Bombastes  Furioso  Buncombe. 
Comparatively  raw  artistically,  the  prints 
were,  in  the  artist's  own  words,  "made 
early  in  the  war  at  the  time  of  Butler's 
occupation  of  Baltimore." 

Volck's  most  famous  work  was  yet  to 
come.  In  1863,  under  the  pseudonym, 
"V  Blada"— an  anagram  derived  by 
reversing  the  first  five  letters  of  his  given 
name  and  adding  the  initial  of  his 
surname— Volck  secretly  published  the 
first  ten  etchings  in  a  proposed  series  en- 
titled Sketches  from  the  Civil  War  in  North 
America.  The  production  bore  a  London 
publishing  imprint— as  did  a  prospectus 
issued  concurrently  to  advertise  the  col- 
lection. A  subsequent  edition,  the  so- 
called  "second  and  third  issues,"  of  "V 
Blada's  War  Sketches,"  increased  the 
number  of  published  etchings  to  30. 
More  were  planned— perhaps  as  many 
as  62. 

But  by  early  1865,  there  were  indica- 
tions that  Volck's  plans  would  never  be 
realized.  In  a  revised  prospectus  appar- 
ently issued  that  year  but  dated  1864  and 
also  bearing  a  London  imprint,  the 
author  warned  subscribers  that  "in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  depreciation  in  cur- 
rency, and  consequent  high  rate  of 
exchange,  he  finds  that  the  present  rate 
of  subscription  will  barely  cover  cost  of 
the  materials  required  for  completing  the 
undertaking,  leaving  nothing  to  repay 
the  time  and  labor  bestowed  upon  the 
work."  Subscribers  were  urged  to  advance 
their  next  installment  payments  or  risk 
higher  prices  later. 

Those  who  complied  with  the  offer 
were  to  be  disappointed.  The  next  sec- 
tion of  the  undertaking,  advertised  as 
boasting  17  etchings  of  scenes  such  as 
"Lincoln's  Meeting  with  the  Southern 
Peace  Commissioners"  and  "Butler's 
Reign  in  New  Orleans,"  never  appeared. 

The  explanation  seems  relatively  sim- 
ple: The  Sketches  had  not  originated  in 
London  in  the  first  place.  They  were 
printed  by  Volck  himself  in  Baltimore, 
and  quite  probably  halted  when  it  be- 
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"Worship  of  the  North"  was  Volck's  scathing  reply  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
but  only  a  few  "subscribers"  got  to  see  it. 


came  apparent  that  the  cause  was  lost. 

Asked  in  1905  to  explain  the  origins 
of  these  prints  himself,  Volck  admitted 
that  he  had  done  all  the  work  at  home. 
"After  long  days,  day  by  day,  of  the  hard- 
er professional  work,  from  nightfall  to 
far  into  the  small  hours,  I  worked  alone 
on  these  sketches,  drawing,  etching  and 
printing  them  myself  alone,"  he  said. 
"There  are  only  200  copies  by  my  hand 
in  existence .  .  .  issued  to  subscribers  only." 

As  best  as  can  be  discerned,  Volck  in- 
vented the  London  imprint  to  deflect 
possible  suspicion  by  Federal  authorities 
in  Baltimore,  probably  selecting  England 
as  his  imaginary  venue  because  of  the 
romance  attached  to  blockade  running, 
as  well  as  the  English  reputation  for  both 
sympathy  with  the  Confederacy  and  su- 
perior printmaking.  While  Volck  may 
have  invented  London,  he  did  not  over- 
state the  enduring  quality  of  his  art. 
"With  one  exception,"  he  said,  "they  can- 
not be  called  'caricatures.'" 

His  war  sketches  were  not  caricatures 
(which  one  of  the  29  he  so  described  is 
not  known).  Rather,  they  were  graphic 
political  propaganda  and,  however  ar- 
tistically skilled,  they  were  ultimately 
failures.  This  was  not  simply  because  the 
cause  they  served  ultimately  failed.  They 
also  failed  to  reach  a  large  audience  and 
to  exert  influence  on  Civil  War  events. 

Volck's  works,  full  of  invective  for  the 
enemy,  catalogued  not  only  their  many 
supposed  sins  but  also  the  overwhelm- 
ing virtues  of  a  righteous  and  superior 
South.  To  the  self-proclaimed  "Confeder- 
ate War  etcher,"  the  South  was  a  bastion 
of  virtue,  where  resolute  ladies  sacrificed 
nobly,  generals  prayed  in  camp,  and  loy- 
al slaves  happily  protected  their  white 
masters  from  Yankee  intruders.  Every- 
thing Northern,  on  the  other  hand, 
Volck  viewed  with  contempt.  Free 
Negroes  were  debauchers,  thieves  or  beg- 
gars, and  Union  soldiers  were  dishonora- 
ble plunderers  and  rapists. 


Many  of  Volck's  classic  scenes  are 
familiar  to  modern  students  of  the  war. 
What  has  remained  shrouded,  however, 
is  their  genesis  from  rough  sketches  to 
finished  etchings,  the  creative  process  by 
which  the  artist  took  each  work  from  raw 
idea  to  fully  realized  commercial  print. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  many  of 
them  as  anything  but  cartoons.  But  even 
as  cartoons,  they  did  not  work.  Volck 
was  attempting  to  deal  with  the  quickly 
evolving  events  of  wartime  in  a  sluggish 
medium.  It  took  him  so  long  to  get  from 
original  conception  to-finished  print  that 
the  works  had  lost  their  timeliness  and 
topicality  by  the  time  they  reached  his 
subscribers'  hands. 

His  finished  work  has  the  static  and 
crowded  look  of  a  posed  academic  pic- 
ture, of  the  sort  popular  in  that  day, 
showing  prominent  writers,  inventors  or 
statesmen  brought  together  artificially  by 
the  artist.  The  print  has  none  of  the 
spontaneous  punch  of  the  better 
lithographed  cartoons,  hastily  drawn 
with  crayon  on  stone.  The  process  Volck 
used  was  arduous  and  time-consuming. 
He  carefully  used  acid  to  cut  the  out- 
lines of  his  figures  into  a  hard  metal  sur- 
face. It  was  difficult  to  make  the  lines  and 
even  more  difficult  to  alter  mistakes.  It 
took  too  much  time  and  effort  ever  to 
be  timely.  Such  works  necessarily  missed 
their  mark. 

Another  problem  was  Volck's  reliance 
on  photographic  models.  Aiming  at  the 
more  permanent  effect  of  a  portfolio  of 
etchings  rather  than  the  ephemeral  im- 
pact of  a  cheap  lithograph  hung  for  a 
brief  time  in  a  saloon,  Volck  took  care 
to  find  up-to-date  photographic  models. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  latest  photo- 
graph of  a  general  in  some  Baltimore 
shop  window  could  send  him  back  to  his 
basement  to  alter,  laboriously,  the  sketch 
for  an  etching. 

Until  now,  for  example,  no  one  knew 
that  one  of  the  artist's  best-known,  best- 
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loved  prints,  "Prayer  in  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's Camp,"  originated  as  a  prayer  scene 
presided  over  by  a  clean-shaven  officer, 
not  the  ferocious  bearded  Puritan  general 
fatally  wounded  at  Chancellorsville.  The 
artist's  obvious  reliance  on  the  latest  pho- 
tograph suggests  that  his  boast  of  friend- 
ship with  Jackson  was  false.  These  efforts 
can  finally  be  appreciated  as  the  clever 
revisions  they  are — each  likely  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  growing  reputations  and 
increased  public  recognition  of  the  like- 
nesses edited  into  the  pictures. 

The  sketches  also  reveal  how  a  series 
of  hurried  sketches  evolved  into  a  mag- 
nificent chromolithograph  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  at  Jackson's  gravesite.  And  how,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  of  his  best-known 
Lincoln  works,  including  "Passage 
Through  Baltimore,"  showing  a  coward- 
ly Lincoln  in  cap  and  cloak  cringing  be- 
fore the  sight  of  a  cat,  changed  little  from 
drawing  to  etching.  In  such  cases,  it 
might  be  surmised  that  Volck  was  occa- 
sionally truly  inspired,  and  while  a 
shrewd  self-editor,  sometimes  felt  he  did 
not  need  to  improve  on  an  original  idea. 

As  for  Volck  himself,  he  went  on  after 
the  war  to  prosper  anew  as  a  dentist.  In 
1872,  Emily  V.  Mason's  reverential  Lee 
biography  appeared,  featuring  "illustra- 
tions with  17  original  designs  by  Profes- 
sor Volck."  For  the  most  part,  however, 
Volck  turned  to  repousse  work,  sculpt- 
ing in  silver,  copper  and  bronze. 

By  1905  the  aged  Volck  had  drifted 
into  anonymity.  The  Library  of  Congress 
was  forced  to  write  him  to  inquire 
whether  the  institution's  newly  acquired 
War  Sketches  might  actually  be  attributa- 
ble to  him.  Only  then  did  Volck  formal- 
ly admit  that  he  was,  indeed,  "V  Blada." 

Ironically,  Volck  came  to  rue  the  anti- 
Lincoln  caricature  for  which  he  was  best 
remembered.  In  his  1905  letter  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  he  confessed,  "I  feel 
the  greatest  regret  ever  to  have  aimed 
ridicule  at  that  great  and  good  Lincoln." 
But  he  went  on  to  insist,  in  a  seldom- 
quoted  afterthought,  "outside  of  that  the 
pictures  represent  events  as  truthfully  as 
my  close  connections  with  the  South 
enabled  me  to  get  at  them."  As  if  to  ac- 
centuate his  loyalty  to  the  Lost  Cause, 
in  1909 — the  year  most  Americans  were 
celebrating  Lincoln's  hundredth 
birthday— 81-year-old  Adalbert  Johann 
Volck  presented  to  the  Confederate 
Museum  in  Richmond  a  carved  silver 
shield  dedicated  to  the  "Brave  Women 
of  the  South.  .  .as  a  continued  reminder 
to  those  of  the  present  generation  of  the 
splendid  example  of  self-sacrifice,  endur- 
ance and  womanly  virtue  displayed  dur- 
ing the  war  between  the  states." 

Where  the  myth  of  the  Lost  Cause  was 
concerned,  Adalbert  Volck,  like  many  of 
his  fellow  "Confederate"  artists, 
mained  forever  unreconstructed.  □ 
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C.S.S.  SHENANDOAH 


hull  color  lithograph  of  the  legendary  raider  C.S.S.  Shenandoah.  She  took  38  pn/es,  striking  a 
severe  blow  to  the  U.S.  whaling  industry.  Upon  learning  the  war  had  ended,  she  sailed  17,000 
miles  to  Liverpool,  England,  where  her  flag  was  struck  for  the  last  time.  Second  in  a  series  on 
Ihc  Confederate  Navy  by  Atlanta  artist  John  Ficklen.  Printed  in  limited  edition  of  500, 
museum  quality  paper,  accompanied  by  a  history  of  the  ship  and  certificate  of  authenticity. 
20"x27",  $95.00,  plus  $5.00  shipping.  VISA/  MasterCard  welcome. 
Also  available:  C.S.S.  Alabama. 

CSN,  P.O.  Box  28642C,  Atlanta,  GA  30328.  (404)  255-7820  ext.  01 


MARANATHA  MINIATURES  is  proud  to  present: 


THE  CONFEDERATE  MARINE 
CORPS  OFFICER,  1863  Offered  as  a 
SIGNED  LIMITED  EDITION  of  100. 

This  figure  was  sculpted  and  artisti- 
cally painted  in  oils  by  RICHARD 
HARRISON,  Master  Artist/Sculptor. 

The  Officer  figure  is  5V2  inches  high, 
handcast  of  lead/tin  alloy.  The  uni- 
form is  historically  accurate  and 
realistically  painted  with  fine  detail- 
ing. The  serious  collector  will  appreci- 
ate the  fine  quality  offered  in  this 
figure. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  MARINE 
CORPS  OFFICER  is  available  only 
from  MARANATHA  MINIATURES 
and  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  figures 
to  be  offered  in  1989-1990. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  MARINE 
CORPS  OFFICER,  including  walnut 
base,  is  offered  for  $79.95. 

When  ordering,  please  indicate  your 
interest  in  reoaving  notification  of  ad- 
ditional figures.  Send  $1.00  for  cata- 
log (refundable  with  purchase) 
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VICTIMS,  STOICS,  AND  REFUGEES:  WOMEN  IN  LOST  CAUSE  PRINTS 
By  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.  and  Harold  Holzer 

A  study  of  this  kind  might  easily  be  entitled  "The  Strange  Case  of  the 
Missing  Women  in  Gray,"  for,  given  their  importance  to  the  Confederacy  while 
it  lived  and  to  the  Lost  Cause  after  1865,  women  prove  strangely  scarce  in 
the  nineteenth- century  lithographs  and  engravings  depicting  the  Confederacy. 
They  surely  deserved  better,  at  least  based  on  the  the  fact  that  women  have 
have  enjoyed  a  larger  place  in  Confederate  history  than  in  the  history  of 
the  northern  cause.   For  one  thing,  the  whole  of  Confederate  society, 
including  women,  was  absorbed  in  its  war  effort,  and  that  was  by  no  means 
true  of  the  north,  which  was  larger,  richer,  and  mostly  free  from  invasion. 
For  another,  some  of  the  best  literary  sources  for  Confederate  history 
happen  to  have  been  written  by  women,  and  Confederate  history  can  hardly  be 
written  without  consulting  them.   Mary  Chesnut's  famous  diary,  the  journal 
of  Kate  Stone,  Kate  Cumming's  journal  of  a  Confederate  nurse,  and  Phoebe 
Yates  Pember's  autobiography  all  rank  as  "classics"  in  the  source  material 

of  Confederate  social  or  cultural  history.    The  Union  had  no  counterparts 

to  these  outstanding  women's  writings.   Finally,  the  role  of  women  in 

keeping  the  memory  of  the  Confederacy  alive  after  1865  is  legendary,  from 

the  Ladies  Memorial  Associations  that  sprung  up  immediately  after  the  war  to 

establish  Confederate  cemeteries  all  over  the  south  to  the  efforts  of  the 

2 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  which  continue  to  this  day.    When 

Jefferson  Davis  published  his  memoirs  in  1881,  he  dedicated  the  book  to  "The 

women  of  the  Confederacy  Whose  Pious  Ministrations  to  Our  Wounded  Soldiers 

Soothed  the  Last  Hours  of  Those  Who  Died  Far  from  the  Objects  of  Their 


Tenderest  Love;  Whose  Domestic  Labors  Contributed  Much  to  Supply  the  Wants 
of  Our  Defenders  in  the  Field;  Whose  Zealous  Faith  in  Our  Cause  Shone  a 
Guiding  Star  Undimmed  by  the  Darkest  Clouds  of  War;  Whose  Fortitude 

3 
Sustained  Them  under  All  the  Privations  to  Which  They  were  Subjected." 

Their  central  role  in  Society  notwithstanding,  it  would  distort  a 
fundamental  truth  of  engraved  and  lithographed  prints  depicting  Confederate 
subjects  merely  to  focus  on  the  female  figures  appearing  in  them  without 
first  making  the  overall  and  most  important  point:  women  rarely  appeared  in 
nineteenth- century  depictions  of  the  Confederacy.    One  clue  to  this  visual 
imbalance  can  be  found  in  nineteenth- century  popular  photographs, 
particularly  carte-de-visite  photographs  of  Civil  War  generals,  which  became 
a  virtual  collecting  craze  in  the  era.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
photographers  readily  made  available  cartes  of  northern  generals  and  their 
wives.   For  example,  George  B.  McClellan  posed  several  times  with  his  wife 
Mary  Ellen,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  posed  with  his  beloved  Julia.   Individual 
portraits  of  Mrs.  McClellan  and  Mrs.  Grant  were  also  produced  and 
proliferated.   By  contrast  we  could  locate  only  one  Civil  War  photograph  of 
a  Confederate  general  posed  with  his  wife  (the  cavalry  raider  from  Kentucky, 
John  Hunt  Morgan).   Women  apparently  held  a  different  place  in  the  south, 
and  it  can  best  be  described  from  the  visual  evidence  as  a  place  less  nearly 
equal  to  men  than  they  enjoyed  in  the  north. 

"Confederate"   prints  --  designed  to  decorate  parlor  walls  and  thus 
attest  visually  to  their  owners'  political  beliefs  --   confirm  this  point. 

There  are,  for  example,  no  family  pictures  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  wife. 
There  are  prints  of  Lee  and  his  sons  and  of  the  Lee  family  tree  but  not  of 

the  Lee  family,  with  wife  and  daughters  included.    Lee's  wife  was 


notoriously  homely,  but  Mrs.  Grant  was  as  notoriously  cross-eyed  and 
photographers  amd  printmakers  obliged  by  executing  her  portrait  in  profile. 
Similar  favors  might  have  been  extended  to  Mrs.  Lee.   Something  more  was  at 
work  in  keeping  women  out  of  the  southern  picture:  in  part,  it  was  the  power 
of  the  cavalier  ideal.   Aristocrats,  like  Robert  E.  Lee,  have  genealogies; 
only  middle-class  people  have  families.   Thus,  among  southern  generals,  it 
was  only  the  middle -class  product  of  evangelical  culture  Stonewall  Jackson 
who  appeared  in  family  prints  with  the  women  in  his  life.   And  Jackson's 
place  in  Confederate  iconography  is  unique,  because  his  Puritanical  image 
gave  him  qualities  peculiarly  admired  by  northerners,  who  hated  the 
cavaliers  like  Lee  but  could  not  resist  the  appeal  of  this  flinty  and 
uncompromising  evangelical  Christian  soldier.   And  northerners  produced 

c 

most  of  the  "Confederate"  prints  after  the  war. 

Southern  society,  as  George  C.  Rable  puts  it,  has  always  been  divided 
between  a  "church-based  popular  culture  and  a  more  secular  and  extravagant 

upper  class  culture."    The  family  parlor  scenes  that  might  have  appealed 
especially  to  the  evangelical  culture  also  failed  to  appear  in  part  because 

the  Confederate  image  was  dominated  after  the  war  by  a  Virginia -based 

g 
cavalier  movement  to  control  Southern  memory.    A  second  reason  was 

iconographic .   Since  at  least  the  eighteenth  century,  women  had  a  role  even 

in  paintings  on  a  military  theme:  as  mourners  who  shrank  from  blood  and 

battle.   David's  Lictors  Bringing  Brutus  the  Bodies  of  His  Sons,  painted  in 

1789,  offers  a  famous  example.   Women  were  also  symbols  of  the  perpetuation 

of  the  race.   The  Roman  heroes  in  David's  neoclassical  world  may  go  off  to 

battle  and  be  killed,  but  their  wives  and  children  --  echoing  in  pale  colors 

the  vivid  hues  of  the  soldiers'  red  republican  robes  --  will  carry  on  the 


republic,  as  in  The  Oath  of  the  Horatii.  painted  in  1784.   Similarly, 

printmakers  in  America,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Confederate  republic  would 

not  carry  on,  showed  no  women  or  children  to  greet  the  veteran's  return  in 

Lost  Cause  prints.   Currier  &  Ives's  1871  lithograph  entitled  The  Lost  Cause 

thus  showed  only  the  dilapidated  homestead  and  graves  of  a  returning 

Confederate  soldier's  family.   By  contrast  several  prints  depicting  the 

return  of  Union  veterans  depicted  far  happier  scenes,  with  soldiers 

9 
embraced  by  wives,  children,  and  parents. 

Instead  of  such  warm  domestic  scenes,  in  prints  depicting  the 
Confederacy,  if  women  are  present  at  all,  they  were  usually  depicted  as  (1) 
victims,  (2)  stoics,  (3)  sufferers  making  sacrifices  for  the  war  effort,  and 
(4)  refugees. 

The  first  of  these  print  categories,  showing  the  woman  as  victim,  was 
best  depicted  by  Baltimore's  pro -Confederate  etcher,  Adalbert  Volck.   His 
print,  entitled  Valient  Men  "Pat  Fite  mit  Sigel."  created  during  the  Civil 
War  and  widely  circulated  after  peace  had  been  restored,  reveals  the  lengths 
to  which  Volck  would  go  to  make  propaganda  for  the  southern  cause.   Franz 
Sigel  was  a  German-born  soldier  who  became  a  brigadier  general  in  the  U.S. 
army  in  Missouri  in  1861,  and  fought  there  until  his  transfer  to  the  Army  of 
Virginia  in  1862.   Atrocities  were  common  to  both  sides  in  Missouri's  ugly 
guerrilla  warfare,  which  produced  the  notorious  William  C.  Quantrill  and  his 
raiders,  "Bloody  Bill"  Anderson,  and  "Jennison's  Jayhawkers . "   Volck' s  print 
shows  the  destruction  of  the  home  of  a  rebel  guerrilla  by  Sigel 's  troops, 
one  of  whom  is  seen  taking  a  pot-shot  at  a  child  shown  leaping  from  the 
window  of  the  burning  house  while  carrying  his  little  brother  in  his  arms. 
(Volck 's  etchings  are  lumbered  with  archaic  curiosities,  like  the  pistol, 


which  resembles  the  sort  of  handguns  in  use  in  eighteenth- century  Europe 
rather  than  in  the  American  Civil  War.) 

The  woman  in  the  foreground  pleads  with  General  Sigel  for  her  home  and 
family  --  and  apparently  for  her  own  virtue  as  well,  because  the  soldier  at 
left  has  torn  her  dress  and  exposed  her  breast.   As  the  sum  of  its  parts 
reveals,  the  composition  constitutes  propaganda  and  not  war  illustration. 
As  a  Marylander,  all  Volck  knew  about  warfare  in  Missouri  was  what  he  read 
in  the  newspapers.   Though  guerrilla  war  and  the  Union  methods  of  combating 
it  were  ugly  and  often  included  the  illegal  burning  of  the  homes  of 
suspected  guerrillas  or  rebel  sympathizers,  women  were  in  fact  generally 
spared  any  violence  by  either  side  throughout  the  Civil  War.   Both  sides  in 
Missouri  occasionally  accused  the  other  of  committing  atrocities  against 
women,  but  neither  committed  them  often,  despite  abundant  opportunities. 
However,  women  were  made  refugees  and  suffered  much.   Union  soldiers  in 
Missouri,  in  order  to  distance  themselves  from  the  sufferings  of  women 
there,  sometimes  blamed  their  difficulties  on  German-American  troops  in 
their  own  army.   Union  General  E.  A.  Carr  reported,  for  example:  "Men  of 
mine  who  were  with  the  Germans  today  in  foraging  report  great  excesses  on 
their  part,  going  into  the  private  apartments  of  ladies  and  opening  trunks 
and  drawers,  and  ransacking  everything  and  taking  what  they  wanted.   If 

these  excesses  are  permitted  we  cannot  wonder  at  guerrilla  warfare . " 

Of  course,  German-Americans  were  no  more  likely  to  violate  the  private 
lives  of  white  women  than  were  other  Americans.   General  Carr's  statement  -• 
and  Adalbert  Volck' s  etching  --  merely  documented  the  rampant  prejudice 
against  German- Americans .   What  is  astonishing  about  Volck 's  etching  of 
Sigel  is  its  proof  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  artist  was  prepared  to  go  to 


create  propaganda  for  the  Confederacy.   After  all,  Volck  was  himself  a 

German- American. 

General  Carr's  remarks  stand  as  a  reminder  of  the  long- since  forgotten 

proprieties  and  pieties  of  nineteenth- century  society.   "Going  into  the 

private  apartments  of  ladies  and  opening  trunks  and  drawers"  could  incite 

men  to  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  nineteenth  century.    This  helps  in  turn  to 
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explain  the  power  of  a  Volck  etching  called  Searching  for  Arms .    If  Volck 

had  focused  his  satirical  attention  in  the  print  on  the  father  of  the 

household  --  the  man  in  his  skull-bedcap  struggling  with  the  Union  soldiers 

at  the  rear  of  the  picture  --he  would  have  produced  an  effective  civil 

libertarian  work.   But  by  relegating  the  father  to  the  background  and 

focusing  instead  on  the  barefooted  women  in  their  nightclothes ,  Volck 

charged  the  picture  with  a  more  intense  impropriety.   The  discovery  of  the 

tiny  Confederate  flag  held  by  the  Union  soldier  in  the  center  of  the  print 

hardly  constitutes  provocation  enough  for  this  invasion  of  privacy,  which  is 

almost  a  symbolic  rape.   (The  Union  officer,  fat  and  drunken  --  note  the 

flask  inside  his  uniform  jacket  --   may  well  have  been  meant  to  suggest  a 

German - Amer ican. )   Again,  the  women  depicted  as  victims  intensify  the 

propaganda  message  of  this  anti-Union  print. 

Illegal  household  searches  were  certainly  an  issue  in  Maryland,  but 

Volk  reached  again  to  Missouri  --  where  there  was  intense  guerrilla  fighting 

--  for  another  propaganda  picture,  called  Jemison's  Jayhawkers.  Actually, 

the  title  should  have  read  "Jennison,"  referring  to  Colonel  Charles  R. 

Jennison,  who  led  an  infamous  Kansas  regiment  that  escalated  the  "bleeding 

Kansas"  conflicts  of  the  1850s  into  revenge  on  pro -slavery  Missourians 

during  the  Civil  War.   Again,  Volck  was  not  content  to  show  Union  cavalrymen 
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killing  an  innocent  farmer,  rustling  his  cattle,  or  wantonly  destroying  his 

cabin.   The  printmaker  intensified  his  message  with  an  image  a  good  deal 

more  advanced  than  the  symbolic  rape  shown  earlier.   There  can  be  little 

mistake  what  the  cavalryman  in  the  center  of  the  scene  has  in  mind  -- 

especially  since  Volck  has  provided  a  clue  again  with  the  powerfully 

suggestive  ripped  bodice.   Tracks  of  the  Armies  portrayed  more  than 
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suggestive  bodice-ripping:  Volck  drew  the  aftermath  of  a  rape.     Note  the 

strands  of  hair  clutched  in  the  dead  woman's  fingers.   Volck  had  a  sulfurous 

imagination.  The  overturned  empty  cradle  and  the  little  bones  on  the  ground 

hint  that  vultures  have  already  eaten  the  returning  soldier's  baby  --or 

maybe  (foreshadowing  the  anti-Hun  propaganda  of  World  War  I)  German -American 

soldiers  ate  the  baby. 

Certainly  none  of  this  was  based  on  first-hand  observation  by  Volck  in 

his  suburban  Baltimore,  which  was  not  ravaged  by  war.   More  important,  most 

modern  authorities  agree  that  women  rarely  fell  victims  to  the  sorts  of 

horrors  depicted  in  Volk's  pictures,  even  women  who  stood  directly  in  the 

path  of  William  T.  Sherman's  armies.   In  anarchic  Missouri,  where  civil 

warfare  plumbed  its  lowest  depths,  reports  of  rapes  were  infrequent  and  all 

of  them  secondhand.   Even  hostile  witnesses  sometimes  admitted  that  their 

enemies  stopped  short  of  rape.   Thus  an  Illinois  journalist  could  report 

that  in  the  worst  summer  of  guerilla  warfare  around  Independence,  Missouri, 

"Bushwhackers  have  not  yet  raised  a  hand  against  a  woman,  they  sometimes 
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burn  a  house  over  her  head  but  are  careful  not  to  injure  her  person."     Yet 

the  power  of  the  image  of  women  as  victim  was  too  great  to  be  ignored  by  a 

country  as  desperately  at  war  as  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

President  Jefferson  Davis  recognized  this  almost  immediately.   In  his 


Message  to  Congress  of  July  20,  1861,  preceding  even  the  First  Battle  of 

Bull  Run  or  any  other  serious  fighting  in  the  war,  the  Confederate  president 

declared,  "Mankind  will  shudder  to  hear  of  the  tales  of  outrages  committed 

on  defenceless  females  by  soldiers  of  the  United  States  now  invading  our 

homes:  yet  these  outrages  are  prompted  by  inflamed  passions  and  the  madness 

of  intoxication."   Drunken  rapists  assaulting  hearth,  home,  and  the  women 

folk  -  -  that  was  far  more  potent  as  a  rallying  cry  for  recruits  than 

elaborate  intellectual  or  theological  defenses  of  the  slave  labor  system. 

Jefferson  Davis  arrived  at  this  forumla  before  real  fighting  began;  it  has 

little  to  do  with  the  actual  roles  of  women  in  the  Confederacy. 

More  accurately,  printmakers  sometimes  depicted  southern  women  as 

stoic.   One  of  a  series  of  comic  valentines  published  by  George  Dunn  & 

Company  in  Richmond  during  the  war,  You  Look  at  a  Star  from  Two  Motives. 

shows  a  quite  rare  courting  scene  based  on  memories  of  antebellum  days .   In 

truth  the  mobilization  for  the  Confederate  war  effort  was  so  complete  as  to 

leave  the  country  virtually  without  men,  except  the  aged,  lame,  and  blind. 

Suitors,  especially  handsome  ones  of  proper  age  like  the  man  in  the  Dunn 

Valentive,  were  notoriously  difficult  to  find.   Though  the  antebellum 

pressure  on  young  women  to  marry  did  not  abate  during  wartime,  women's 

chances  diminished  desperately.   One  time  in  Mary  Chesnut's  salon  in 

Richmond,  friends  debated  the  merits  of  marrying  a  veteran  who  had  lost  an 

arm  or  a  leg,  but  one  of  the  humorous  young  women  said  gloomily  that  it 
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would  be  her  fate  to  "marry  one  who  has  lost  his  head." 

Of  course,  the  upper  classes  were  still  given  to  occasional  frivolity, 

which,  strangely,  increased  in  the  desperate  winter  of  1864-1865,  in  a 

dancing  on  a  volcano  mood;  the  portrait  of  the  "shallow  and  foppish"  Lady 


Killer,  another  of  the  Dunn  valentines,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  this.   In  the 
same  series  of  comic  wood  engravings,  a  woman  was  shown  as  victim  of 
profiteers  within  Confederate  society  in  Anathema  on  Him  who  Screws  and 
Hoards .   The  handkerchief  of  the  victimized  young  mother  shows  up  in  other 
prints,  for  example,  The  Starting  Point  of  the  Great  War  between  the  States, 
a  lithograph  published  by  A.  Hoen  in  1887.   In  this  anachronistic  print, 
most  of  the  women  are  shown  weeping  at  the  thought  of  suffering  to  come,  as 
Jefferson  Davis  becomes  provisional  president  of  the  Confederacy  and  the 
country  heads  for  war.   Actually,  when  Davis  spoke  on  February  18,  1861,  the 
crowd  cheered  with  lusty  confidence  and  women  threw  flowers  to  mark  the 

dawning  of  a  new  and  confident  nation. 

In  general,  despite  the  evidence  from  within  the  Confederacy  itself  in 
the  rare  comic  valentines,  the  Confederacy's  upper-class  women  are  thought 
of  less  as  frivolous  revelers  than  as  faithful  endurers  --  precisely  the  way 
Jefferson  Davis  depicted  them  in  the  dedication  to  his  memoirs:  women  of 
pious  ministrations,  zealous  faith,  stoicism,  and  fortitude. 

The  most  important  pictorial  example  of  this  is  the  most  famous  of  all 
prints  depicting  women  of  the  Confederacy:  The  Burial  of  Latane .   As  Drew 
Gilpin  Faust  has  pointed  out,  the  white  women  here  represent  a  "surrogate 
family"  for  the  martyred  lieutenant  from  "Jeb"  Stuart's  cavalry.   The  woman 
pressed  into  service  to  read  the  burial  prayers  because  Yankees  would  not 
let  a  proper  clergyman  through  the  lines  could  be  the  boy's  wife;  the  blonde 
girl  could  be  his  daughter,  the  other  women,  his  sisters.   The  print  depicts 
a  hierarchical  social  order,  with  the  loyal  slaves,  who  have  contributed 
their  labor  to  the  Confederate  sacrifice,  shown  in  shadow  and  the  white 
women  in  divine  light.   These  latter  are  David- like  mourners  readv  to  carry 
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on  the  Confederate  race;  but  more  typically  "lost  cause"  iconographic 

1  6 
convention  buried  them  too. 

The  blacks  here  suggest  another  aspect  of  Lost  Cause  mythology 

projected  on  prints  depicting  the  Confederacy:  the  myth  of  the  loyal  slave. 

Adalbert  Volck's  Confederate  War  Etching,  Slaves  Protecting  Their  Master 

from  the  Enemy,  shows  a  snug  cabin  with  its  warm  hearth  and  well-fed 

children.   Ironically,  this  piece  of  pro -slavery  propoganda  included  the 

only  snugly  pictures  domestic  among  Confederate  scenes.   As  for  the  slave's 

giving  misinformation  to  the  Union  soldiers,  in  reality  this  happened  so 

rarely  that  blacks  were  regarded  as  prime  sources  of  intelligence  about 

Confederate  troop  movements .   They  were  even  celebrated  by  Edwin  Forbes  in 

his  portfolio  of  40  Union  war  etchings  published  in  1876  under  the  title 

Life  Studies  of  the  Great  Army.   In  The  Reliable  Contraband.  Forbes  depicted 

an  escaped  slave  bringing  information  to  Union  pickets,  and  the  artist 

commented  on  these  slaves,  "I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  when  one  of 

them  proved  false  to  a  trust." 

Volck  provided  other  vivid  images  of  faithful  endurance ,  such  as  Cave 
Life  in  Vicksburg.   Once  again,  however,  he  had  trouble  with  American 
details:  praying  before  a  crucifix  was  hardly  typical  in  the  evangelical 
South.   In  the  famous  book  on  the  subject,  Mary  Ann  Loughbrough' s  My  Cave 
Life  in  Vicksburg.  published  in  1864,  the  author  is  on  her  way  home  from  a 
Methodist  church  service  on  the  fateful  Sunday,  May  17,  1863,  when  General 
John  C.  Pemberton's  Confederates  are  defeated  and  retreat  into  Vicksburg  for 
the  beginning  of  the  final  siege.   But  the  other  elements  movingly  render  a 
stark  picture  of  suffering. 
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Another  Volck  print,  Making  Clothes  for  the  Boys  in  the  Army, 

successfully  bridged  the  gap  between  the  idea  of  female  endurance  and  that 

of  female  contributions  to  the  war  effort.   Spinning  may  conjure  up 

traditional  images  of  Penelope  waiting  for  Ulysses'  return,  but  the  revival 

of  the  antique  arts  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  knitting  constituted  a  key 

activity  of  Confederate  women.   One  South  Carolina  woman  knitted  750  pairs 

of  socks  in  twice  that  number  of  days,  all  from  cotton  that  was  grown, 

19 
carded,  and  spun  on  her  own  plantation. 

Making  Clothes  embodies  a  refreshing  view  of  the  southern  yeomanry,  but 
Volck  focused  on  the  upper  classes'  forms  of  sacrifice  in  Offering  of  Church 
Bells  to  be  Cast  into  Cannon.   Here  he  depicted  well-dressed  gentry,  male 
and  female,  bringing  in  candlesticks  and  silver  service,  along  with  the 
bells  from  their  churches,  sacrificing  symbols  of  parlor  and  pew  for 
conversion  into  the  tools  of  war. 

Many  southern  women  lost  not  only  their  valuables  but  their  very  homes. 
For  some  reason,  this  image  was  reserved  for  lower-class  white  southern 
women,  though  women  of  all  classes  became  refugees.    Since  refugees  were 
often  Unionists  fleeing  from  the  south  to  the  north,  they  were  sometimes 
sympathetically  portrayed  in  northern  art  even  while  the  war  was  going  on, 
as  in  J.E.  Baker's  lovely  hand- colored  lithograph  for  Bufford's  of  Boston, 
entitled  Union  Refugee.   More  honest,  perhaps,  was  Adalbert  Volck 's 
scrawnier  refugee  in  Formation  of  Guerrilla  Bands.   With  her  home  destroyed 
and  her  husband  leaving  to  seek  revenge  with  the  guerrillas ,  the  woman  and 
child  in  this  etching  are  clearly  about  to  become  refugees .   Volck  may  have 
owed  a  debt  here  to  depictions  in  the  northern  illustrated  newspapers,  which 
combined  eyewitness  reporting  with  the  traditional  Republican  critique  of 
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the  south  as  a  backward  economy  that  sustained  a  small,  wealthy  aristocracy 
on  slave  labor  and  prevented  the  growth  of  a  solid  white  middle  class.   Non- 
slaveholding  southern  whites  were  predictbly  depicted  as  emaciated  and 
ragged,  toothless  and  crude.   This  was  especially  hard  on  the  image  of 
women,  sometimes  depicted  smoking  corn  cob  pipes.   There  was  some  truth  in 
this,  however,  as  this  1862  photograph  reveals. 

What  can  be  concluded  from  these  images?   Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
aspect  of  southern  womanhood  in  depictions  of  the  Confederacy  was  her 
absence.   Certainly,  one  of  her  important  roles  was  never  visually 
delineated,  a  role  now  much  celebrated  by  feminist  historians:  her 
assumption  of  traditionally  male  roles  while  most  able-bodied  southern  men 
were  serving  in  the  army.   The  print  bins  do  not  yield  any  pictures  of 
southern  women  running  plantations ,  serving  as  clerks  in  the  Confederate 
government  departments  in  Richmond,  or  taking  over  other  jobs  abandoned  by 
men  for  the  war  effort. 

But,  given  their  importance  during  the  Civil  War  and  after  in  keeping 

the  memory  of  the  Lost  Cause  alive,  why  are  depictions  of  women  so  scarce? 

A  principal  reason  may  be  a  freak  of  history:  Jefferson  Davis  was  captured 

by  Union  cavalrymen  in  Georgia  while  disguised  in  his  wife's  shawl  and 

raincoat.   Quickly,  the  story  was  exaggerated  and  spread  that  he  was  trying 

to  escape  disguised  as  a  woman  in  hoopskirts .   Some  three  dozen  different 

northern  political  cartoons  published  in  1865  made  ribald  fun  of  this 

incident.   The  president  of  the  Confederacy  was  emasculated,  and  there  was 

perhaps  no  greater  humiliation  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  strict 

gender  spheres.   Davis  was  humiliated  by  these  stories,  and  so  was  the 

90 
entire  south.     Visually,  therefore,  Southerners  could  not  bear  to  have 
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their  cause  feminized  in  the  least.  Prints  that  reminded  them  of  their 
cause  thus  became  wholly  reactionary  in  subject  matter,  mostly  male  and 
military.  Confederate  prints  are  basically  anti- 

feminist  and,  because  of  the  general  absence  of  female  figures,  almost 
frighteningly  militaristic.   The  Lost  Cause  prints  that  show  the  stubborn 
survival  of  Confederate  nationalism  show  it  in  its  military  form.   The 
southern  veteran,  be  he  general  or  common  soldier,  was  never  pictorially 
reintegrated  into  civilian  life,  as  the  northern  veteran  was.   The  image  of 
the  Southern  man  remained  always  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  cause.   On  the 
other  hand  the  image  of  the  southern  woman  -  -  as  far  as  the  graphic  arts 
were  concerned  --  remained  all  but  invisible. 
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